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* * TO fay the truth, it 
has been my wiſh and intention not to enter 
into any converſatipn with your Royal High- 
neſs concerning the public conduct of my 
miniſters, or thoſe who have acted in oppo · 
fition to them during the affecting interval 
of my government. It was rather an anxious 
defire of my own heart to paſs over the chaſm 
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which the lapſe of my underſtanding occa- 
fioned in the public adminiſtration of my 
kingdom. It appeared to me, that there was 
no intermediate event which could afford a 
pleaſing topic of diſcuſſion between you and 
myſelf: and as it would ill become me to 
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accompany the bleſſing of my recovery with 
reſentment to my fon, whatever his conduct 
might have been, I became extremely ſoli- 
citous to avoid a retroſpect.—It is enough 


1 fad my diagiem valajuced by my infir- 
mity, and exulting in my reſtoration. —But 
as you ſeem to apprehend ill impreſſions, of 
fome kind or other, and declare, that the 


I am well acquainted with every tranſaction 
of the late important period, and that my 
opinion. is already formed of the meaſures 
that have been adopted, of the oppoſition 
that was made to them, and of the perſons 
who have appeared as principal actors on the 
occafion. It may be alſo neceffary, for a 
right underſtanding between us, in the bu- 
ſineſs on which we are about to engage, to 
obſerve, that while you poſſeſs a full right 


to plead, I may take the liberty, if I fee 
OCCa- 
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occaſion, to condemn. My kindeſt atten- 
tion awaits you. 


P. 


I have every reaſon toapprehend that ſome 
Majeſty's ſervants, have repreſented my de- 
meanour during the late unhappy period, as 
undutiful to yourſelf, unfeeling to your. 
fituation, and hoſtile to the intereſts of your 


K. | 

What convincing reaſons you may poſſeſs 
whereon to build fuch an hypothefis, I am 
not anxious to enquire, becauſe they are 
without foundation. Both the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the firſt miniſter have, in their 
communications to me, delivered themſelves 
with the moſt reſpectful attention to you; 
and if I could ſuppoſe it poſſible for ſuch 
wiſe men and faithful ſervants to ſtep beyond 
the bounds of decorum in their conſultations 
with me, I ſhould conclude they had done 
it in the more than earneſt manner with 
which they recommended me to check any, 
| ; B 2 and 
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and every ſaſpicien of my breaſt with reſpect 
to the motives that governed the late con- 
duct of your Royal Highneſs. Indeed, I 
cannot but expreſs. my concern, that, on 
the very threſhold of the buſineſs, you 
that has never been made, and charging 
mjuſtice of mifreprefentation, who have, on 
the contrary, afted with a fpirit of magna- 
nimity, which would do honour to yourſelf. 
But, not to turn you aſide from the mode 
of apology, which, perhaps, you are pre- 
pared to adopt ;—you are at hberty to ſup- 
poſe that I am perfectly well acquainted 
with your plans of operation during the time 
when it was doubtful, whether it would 
pleafe God to reſtore me to myſelf and tomy 


* 


P. 


I ſhould be truly forry, Sir, to ſuſpect 
where ſuſpicion would be unjuſt ; and your 
royal word is more than ſufficient to remove 
mine, in the matter before us, from certain 
of your Majeſty's Minifters ; but as I know 
3 them 


LE 2, 
them to be indifpoſed towards me, I had 
ſomething like a right to imagine, that, in 
repreſenting their own ſervices to your Ma- 
zeſty, they would not fail to miſrepreſent 
thoſe who oppoſed them. 


K. 


I cannot anſwer for the ſecret defigns or 
thoughts of my Miniſters, any more than 
for thoſe of my children.—To ſearch into 
the receſſes of the human heart, and to 
diſcover what is paſſing there, belongs to 
that Power alone, before which the mo- 
narchs of the world muſt bend ;—but as I 
wiſh to hear your ſentiments on ſomething 
more than vague opinion, I muſt beg your 
Royal Highneſs to confine yourſelf to your- 
ſelf; and that you will not do your heart 
and underſtanding fo great injuſtice as to 
of others. But I perceive your embarraff- 
ment :—to relieve you, therefore, as far 
as may be in my power, from your very 
unpleaſant fituation, and to fave you the 
pan ting bet 4 


ſuppoſed charges, which you propoſe to an- 
B83 ſwer 
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ſwer -I will turn catechift, if you pleaſe, 
and offer ſuch interrogatories as may call. 
forth thoſe replies, which will involve 
all that you wiſh to fay to me in the 
very intereſting ſubje& of the preſent con- 
ference. I ſhall therefore ſuppoſe, what [ 
truſt you feel yourſelf prepared to prove, 
that, during the late extraordinary and aw- 
ful period, you have done every thing which 
was required, by your duty to me, who am 
your father—the dignity of your ſtation, 
which places you next to your Sovereign— 
and the intereſts of the Empire, which, if 
you live, will one day be your own. On 
this idea I ſhall conclude, that, when you 
had recovered from the ſevere ſhock which 
muſt have been felt by your mind, on the 
of my illneſs, you immediately called ta 
your councils and conſolation, ſome of the 
firſt, the wiſeſt, and the beſt men in this 
country : or, if you ſhould have thought ĩt 
more proper, as it might have been at firſt, 
to reſt the burthen of your mind on one ra- 
ther than many, I ſhould hope that thediſtin- 
guiſhed individual would be moſt worthy of 


your 


CPP 


Mr. Sheridan !—In the name of reaſon, 


induce you to place ſuch a confidence, in 
ſach a man ?— 


P. 


I am ready, Sir, to declare, without re- 
ſerve That it did not occur to me to make 
any application to, or have any communica- 
tion, cither aggregately or individually, with 
your Majeſty's Servants, for none of them 
poſſeſſed my eſteem; I neither regarded 
them as private or public men: it was, there- 


— fore, I truſt, an honeſt conduct in me, to 


make application to thoſe whom I eſteemed 


B4 K. 
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K. 

And will your Royal Highneſ tell me, 
with a grave countenance, that Mr. She- 
ridan, either as a private or a public man, 
is worthy fuch a mark of your regard? 
As a private man, what are his virtues ?Þ— 
As a public man, what has he done for his 
country ?—What is his character? Where 
is his property ?—Deſcribe to me, if you 
pleaſe, the tenor of his life ?—To what un- 
accountable combination of circumſtances 
does he owe his elevation to your favour ? 
Is it becauſe he is an eloquent ſpeaker, anda 
great wit ?—becauſe he has delivered brilliant 
ſpeeches, and written excellent comedies ? 
— That the Heir Apparent of the firſt em- 
pire in the world, ina fituation of the greateſt 
public calamity, ſhould make fuch a man 
the repoſitory of his ſecret thoughts, is not 
to be reconciled to any wiſe or honourable 
principles of human conduct. If you felt it 
to be right, in the firſt moment, as it were, 
of my viſitation, to adopt the party that had 
_ fo violently oppoſed the meafures of my go- 
vernment, was there no man of patrician 
rank, 


CT '9-J 
rank, or perſonal conſequenee—no gentle- 


man of public eſtimation, who had ſuffi- 
cient talents and honour to juſtify your con- 
fidencez but that you muſt lock to the 
verieſt plebeian of the band for a favourite ? 
Of all your infatuations it ſeems to be 
the moſt extraordinary, that, at a time 
when it was ſo much your intereſt, in every 
ſenſe of the word, to make the nation ex- 
ſhould be fo perverted as to adopt the very 
mode of conduct which made them appre- 
hend the worſt. —If you had applied to Mr. 
Far you would have had, at leaſt, for your 
counſellor, a man whom no one has, as vet, 
but I doubt much, if there be any mind, of 
ſuch a giant-fize, as to feel contempt for 
that man. You well know, in common 
with the whole kingdom, that he is no fa- 
yourite of mine ;—nevertheleſs, I do moſt 
ſolemnly declare it to be my ſerious opinion, 
that, fituated as you were, you would have 


derived more honour in being the dupe of 
ſuch a man as Mr. Fer, than the director of 
Sheridan. 


a troop of ſuch characters as Mr. 


P. 
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he thought you wrong.—But, in taking a 
man to your boſom, whoſe fortune hung 
upon your favour—who was fo deeply in- 
tereſted to obtain that favour by every, and 
any means in his power, - ho neither poſ- 
ſeſſed ſufficient influence to refiſt your wiſhes, 
when they were to your diſhonour, nor an 
adequate degree of perſona] conſequence to 
place himſelf between you and your follies; 
au appear to have been governed by no 
other motive than to attach ſome one to you 
af ſuperjor talents in flattering your weak- 


neſſes, gratifying your paſſions, and juſti- 
fying your deviations—not to the world, for 


the world js not to be duped by fuch a man, 
— but to yourſelf. —Let us, however, quit a 
ſubject which degrades our conference, and 
come to matters of higher import. I ſhall 
therefore, without heſitation, aſk of your 
Royal Highneſs, the predominant reaſon 
why, the very inſtant there appeared to be 
a probability of your being called to the go- 
vernment of your country, you ſhould 
e 
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ſervices the country was contented ? —Was 
there any thing conducive to the general 
proſperity of the nation which you diſcover- 
ed to have been neglected by them Were 
they inactive in their duties, or incapable of 
perfet nug them ?—Had the liberty of the 
ſubject been mvaded, or the prerogative of 
the Crown infrirged by their meaſures? 
— Did trade languiſh ?—were the manufac- 
turers without employ, and was the fail of 
commerce with-held from the wind, becauſe 
ments ?—Were the treaties, ratified with 
Foreign Powers, under their adminiſtration, 
diſadvantageous to the intereſts, or degra- 
datory of th: honour of Great Bram? 
Were the revenues decreafing, or the bur- 
thens of the people augmenting ?!—— Were 

the individuals who compoſed my govern- 
ment men of deſperate fortunes, and wicked 
characters, who ſtepped from poverty, or 
the ſervitude of a gaming-houſe, to riot in 
the plunder of a public treafury ?—In ſhort, 
Sir, on looking round the nation, did you | 
find that the people wiſhed you to drive 
them from the helm, to „„ 
and favourites there? 


P. 


X 


P. 

With all poffible deference to your Ma- 
jeſty's partiality towards the ſervants of your 
own appointment, permit me, Sir, juſt to 
obſerve, without entering into a wide field 
of argument on the ſubject that I have the 
higheſt opinion of the very ſuperior public 
| talents and qualifications of the party which 
oppoſes the Miniſters who are ſo highly ho- 
noured by your Royal favour— t was there- 
fore, not only natural, but neceffary, for 
me to call fuch men to my councils and 
the adminiſtration of the kingdom, whoſe 
public and private qualities I ſo greatly ad- 
mired and eſteemed. — For, I believe, it 
will not be denied by any one, that a Go- 
vernment muſt be very ill adminiſtered in- 
deed, where the Sovereign Power and the 
ſubordinate executors of it have no confi- 
dence in each other :—And the ſpirit of un- 
reſerved communication which ought to pre- 
| fide in this conference, obliges me to de- 
clare, that your Majeſty's preſent Mini- 
ters would be the laſt perſons in the king- 
dom with whom I ſhould join in political 

ſentiment, 
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ſentiment, or with whom 1 could form 
any political coahtion.—I do not approve 
their general ſyſtem of public meafures :— 
Befides, I ſhall not hefitate to acknowledge, 
that I am by no means infenfible to the 
indignity which I ſuffered from you, as Imuſt 
ſuppoſe, by their advice, and the haughty 
reluctance which they mamifeſted, when 
the public voice called on your Parliament 
to reſtore me to the ſplendor and independ- 
ence which bangs 36 your TIE Ban, ang 
the Heir of your Crown. 


K. 

You are ſtill the dupe of a raſh judgment 
tation of others In the bufineſs to which 
you allude, and whereof you complain, I am 
ready to take the whole burthen of the injury 
and injuſtice upon myſelf. The hefitation 
to relieve you from the conſequences of an 


unmeaning, thoughtleſs, and diſgraceful 
ſpirit of extravagance, did not ariſe from 
any perſonal backwardneſs in myſelf or 
others, to overlook the follics of your youth, 
or to give you an opportunity of convincing 

the 


( 1s ) 
the world that you had recovered from 


them but from the neceffities of the ftate. 
— To relieve the public burthen—to leſſen 
the national debt, and to reſtore the country 
to its former ſtate of importance in the eyes 
of Europe, Economy became the neceſſary, 
the leading, and the patriotic object of Go- 
vernment.—As the nation was forced to 
retrench—as the Sovereign was obliged to 
narrow the limits of his expence, it was 
thought that you might alſo evince your at- 
tention to the public wants and intereſts, by 
adopting a becoming portion of the general 
economy. I perceive, indeed, what I have 
always ſuſpected, that there is ſomething 
perſonal in your objection to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The unaccommodating 
ſpirit which he inherits from his father, and 
is a ſtrĩking feature in his great public cha- 
rafter, may, perhaps, fo far blend itſelf 
„ — 
him (all political confiderations apart) for 
being admitted to the convivialities of Cari- 
ton-bouſe.—He may not have it in his power, 
or perhaps he might not even poſſeſs the 
— — - 
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to your Royal Highneſs as Mr. Sheridan or 
George Hanger ;—but as a public character 
he has deſerved well of his country and his 
Sovereign ; and they are both moſt ready, 
and willing. to acknowledge it. And now, 
permit me to enquire into.your motives for 
acting, on the late occaſion, in direct oppo- 
fition to the declared wiſhes of the people ? 
It has not been poſſible, I ſhould hope, for 
any perſons in your confidence, to miſlead, 
or rather to annihilate, your underſtanding 
in ſuch a manner as to make you believe 
that the majority, and a very commanding 
with that the efficient conduct of Govern- 
ment ſhould continue in thoſe hands wherein 


I had placed it. 


P. 


I am by no means diſpoſed to controvert 
ſuch an opinion. But popularity, as your 
Majeſty well knows, is of a very uncertain 
nature :—it riſes with the gale, and he who - 
was followed yeſterday with the loudeſt ac- 
clamations, may be hiffed to-morrow.— 
But, whatever popular prepoſſeſſion there 
might 


(7) 
might be in favour of the Adminiſtration, 


as it ſtood, the ſentiment was very univerſal, 
and the Houſes of Parliament enforced it 
by their vote, that I ought not to be re- 
trained in the appointment of my political 
ſervants, had the duration of your Majeſ- 
ty's indifpofition compelled me to enter on 
the Government of the Kingdom ; and, as 
I have no doubt but the miniſters of my 
choice would have deſerved popularity, that 
charm of public men would have been 
ſoon transferred from the ſervants of your 
Majeſty's appointment to thoſe of my no- 
mination. Befides, I am difpoſed to be- 
lieve, that the general ſympathy of the na- 
tion, with your Majeſty's affliction, operated 
to cauſe every known partiality of yours to 
be regarded with peculiar favour by the 
public, and that the Adminiſtration of the 
day owes much of its popular conſideration 
to ſuch a popular ſentiment. 


K. 
Permit me then to aſk your Royal High- 
neſs how it happened, that when a nation 


thus ſympathized with its Sovereign, —you 
C 


ſhould 
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ſhould ſtand aloof, and be perfuaded not to 

feel a fimilar ſympathy with your father. 
But I ſhall referve what I have to fay, and 
the hiſtory of what I have felt on this ſub- 
ject, for the concluding part of our conver- 
ſation ; and proceed to requeſt that you will 
inform me as to the grounds of that popu- 
larity which you are pleaſed to believe 
would have accompanied the firſt official 

exerciſe of your Minifters. In recommend- 
ing you to change the Adminiſtration which 
I had choſen, and which the people ap- 
plauded, they muſt, furely, have pointed 
out to you ſome very dangerous defects in 
the exiſting ſyſtem of Government, and re- 
commended to your approbation forae gene- 
ral plan of great national advantage, which 
and was to be immediately compleated by 
them.— Will your Royal Highneſs, for my 
ſatis faction, as well as inſtruction, inform 
me concerning the general ſyſtem of public 
meaſures which were to poſſeſs the magic 
very unpopular party. 


P. 


poſſeſſion of power, in producing the Re- 
peal of the Shop- Tax. 
K. 


I ſhould really ſmile at your fimplicity, 
f I did not fear that you were laughing at 
mine.—But any thing like a ſenſation of 
merriment would ill become the folemnity 
of this conference. What! could the 
councils of Cariten- Houſe produce nothing 
of more national concern than a buſineſs fo 
intereſt of the empire, and which was intro- 
duced to the folemnity of your deliberations 
for noother purpoſe than to ſecure, to Mr. 
Fox and his worthy parhbamentary colleague, 
mier? Were no ſchemes of finance pro- 
poſed by Sheridan ? —Had Charles Fox no new 
arrangements for the adminiſtration of Is- 
dia ?—Did Edmund Burke preſent no plans 
my of your houſchold Were there no pro- 


C2 jets, 
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jets, for the proſperity of Treland, tranſ- 
mitted to you by Mr. Grattan ? Were no 
ideas thrown out for expediting and hu- 
manizing the practice of the Law, by the 
Chief Fuftice of the Common Pleas? From 
whence then—tell me from whence, my 
dear Prince, did you expect this popularity 
to proceed, which was to encircle you and 
your friends, with the brighteſt blaze of na- 
tional approbation ? 
P. 


I do not foreſee the poſſibility of contra- 
diction, when I aſſert that any political body 
or party of men, if the latter term pleaſes 
your Majeſty better, who ſhould be honour- 
ed with the ſupport of the old Whig fa- 
milies of this country, to whom public 
- liberty, and the Hane of Brunfewrck are fo 
very much indebted, have a natural claim to 
the reſpect and confidence of your Majeſty 
and the nation. But this is not the only 
honourable advantage which belongs tothoſe 
men with whom 1 acknowledge myſelf to 
be politically connected ;—in abilities, in 


property, 


| CNY 
property, and in virtue, I challenge the moſt 


virulent enemy they have, to point out their 
equals in the long favoured lift of the Royal 
Calendar. 


K. 


Among the vulgar errors of modern poli- 
tics, an opinion ſeems to have been eagerly 
adopted, and artfully difleminated, that there 
are particular families who poſſeſs an bere- 
ditary right to the favours of the Crown, 
which is founded on their zeal and activity 
in forwarding the Revolution, and raifing 
the Proteſtant Family of Hanover to the 
throne of theſe kingdoms. —— Nothing 
ſurely can be more unreafonable than to 
expect, that a King ſhould govern himſelf 
by rules, which they who preſume to dic- 
tate to him continually violate. Wherefore 
is the Sovereign to be the only perſon in his 
kingdom whois to be thus faſt bound by ſuch 
diſtant ties? If the ſon turns afide from the 
path of honour in which his father trod, 
ought he to poſſeſs his father's reputation, 
or has he a right to claim his father's friends ? 
AI may diſcover a greater degree of tender- 
neſs to the errors of a man, on account of 

"_—P 
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the ſervices performed by his anceftors ; but 
how great ſoever they may have been, they 
do not ſurely bind me to fubmit, with ac- 
quieſcence, to perſonal infults, or to court 
him who might betray me. Do theſe poli- 
ticians, who preſcribe ſuch narrow limits 
for their Sovereign's conduct, realize the 
ſyſtem they recommend In their political 
courſe, do they not continually deſert the 
very friends who have elevated them to 
honour, and placed them in the career of 
fortune ?——1I muſt own it wounds me, and 
I confider it as a very ſaucy effort of Arĩſtocra- 
tic infolence, when it is declared, that the 
Crown is bound to an hereditary confidence 
in particular families, at the very time when 
they quit that demeanour which can alone 
juſtify their claim upon it. If children de- 
generate from the principles of their forefa- 
thers, they loſe the privileges which the 
latter poſſeſſed; and a continuation of them 
would be confidered as the mark of a weak, 
inſenſible mind, by the very perſons who 
caſt their unrefleQting, filly cenfure, on an 
oppoſite conduct. The Devonſbire Fa- 
mily, for inſtance, is reſpectable, from its 

per- 
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perſonal influence, as well as private virtue; 
and its ſupport muſt ever be a defirable ac- 
quifition to Government. But a Prince 
would become defervedly contemptible in 
the eyes of all his people, who practiſes 
mean ſubmiſhons to leflen the power of 
a party. It is his duty, and real intereſt, to 
preſerve his dignity ; and he muſt not fink 
beneath it, to conciliate the political re- 
gad and ſupport even of a Duke of De- 
von ſbire. 

The abilities of Mr. Far, (for as to Burke 
and Sheridan, I leave them out of the queſ- 
tion,) are of a very tranſcendant nature.— 
The mild virtues of the Cavendifbes are moſt 
willingly acknowledged by me; and if both 
the one and the other could be blended in 
the ſame perſon, they would form one of 
the beſt men, as well as the greateſt mi- 
niſters, who had ever raiſed the glory of a 
nation, or elevated the dignity of human 
nature. But, in their preſent ſtate of ſepa- 
ration, how do theſe pre-eminent talents 
and ſuperior virtues operate? The anſwer, 
I fear, is too obvious :—to make the beſt 
ſubſervient to the worſt, and to employ the 
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good in the wretched buſineſs of giving a 
colour to the bad. The abilities of Mr. Fox 
the character of the Houſe of Cavendiſt— 


formed, and ſtill continue to compoſe, the 
current cant of your party praters. But the 
nation 1s not deceived: the people diſcover 
neither beauty nor proportion in this mighty 
Coloffus, which, under your protection, 
would beſtrĩde the empire ; but confider it 
rather as an heterogencous compoſition of 
various ſhapes, that muſt produce diſpleaſure 
to the eye, and apprehenfion in the mind of 
every one, whom prejudice, necefiity, or 
ſomething worſe, have not led to the feet of 
this miſhapen idol. The property of parti- 
cular individuals among your fricnds 1s very 
great; but I ſhall venture to affert, that the 
aggregate wealth of thoſe perſons who ſup- 
port the meaſures of Government, is far 
_ fuperior to that of the oppoſite party. But, 
afterall, what is the mere ſolitary poſſeſſion 
of extenfive property ;—and whence does it 
derive the powerful claim you ſeem to think 
that it has a right to make on the public 
con- 


Ec 


confidence ?— Will your Royal Highneſs 
inform me concerning the ſplendid and pa- 
triot munificence of thoſe men, whoſe vaſt 
incomes, according to your doctrine, ought, 
in the very recital, to bribe the public into 
a ſubmĩſſive veneration for their poſſeſſors? 
— Can you tell me of ſcience protected. —of 
arts encquraged—of merit fupported— of 
in: ligence relieved—of wretchedneſs made 
happy by your wealthy adherents? Or is 
their generolity to be traced only in the 
fleck appearance of the barking hounds of 
faction, the eleemoſynary ſupplies to party 
retainers, or the ſubſcriptions for ſupporting 
a Weftmmfter Eutin? When you hint at 
the popularity that your friends would haye 
poſſeſſed, had they been elevated to power, 
communicate to me the means by which 
they would have deferved to be popular? 
When you make a bcalt of your Whig fa- 
milies, convince me, I befcech you, of their 
Whig principles; and confirm the operative 
weight of their great property, by examples 
of that noble, patriotic, and amiable em- 
ployment of it, which can alone make it the 
ſource of honourable power. In the ar- 


range- 
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rangements of your expected and expecting 
Adminiſtration, did you propoſe to make a 
Whig Chancellor, a Whig Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Department, or a Whig 
Attorney-General ?—And when the Duke 
of Poriland, on the firſt appearance of my 
amendment, expreſſed a determination to 
proceed no further in your ſervice, did you 
intend to ſupply his place with a Whig firſt 
Lord of the Treafury ?—The perſons ap- 
propriate to theſe offices, might, every 
one of them, be zealous Whigs, but they 
were every one of them notorious Scotchmen ; 


and, for that fole reafon, had they been 


employed by me, Mr. Fox would not have 
hefitated a moment to ſet them down as in- 
veterate Tories. Poor Queenſbury and Lothian 
were never, I believe, confidered by any of 
you as poſſeſſing either common ſenſe or 
common principle, till they became proſe- 
lytes to your politics; and they now add 
two more noble families to the difingu;ifhed 
Whigs of this country. I am, indeed, ex- 
tremely concerned to obſerve with what zeal 
you adopt the jargon of thoſe unmeaning 
diſtinctions, which are only revived by the 

| emĩſ- 
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emiffaries, and for the purpoſes, of party and 
faction. Loyalty and Patriotiſm want no 
other name or title than their own; and 
when they are clothed infurtive appellations, 
you may be affured it is for ſome low, lurk- 
ing view of intereſt or diſhonour. I muſt, 
| however, beg of you not to conclude, that 
I am infenfible to the merit of ſome among 
your Whig connections: it really appears 
to me, that the ſmall comparative portion 
of decency and good ſenſe that is obſervable 
| in the conduct of your party, during my ca- 
hmity, was infuſed into it, by the honour, 
_ | the dignity, the good underſtanding, and 
| determined reſolution of the Duke of Port- 
| and. | 


2 * 

I am equally fenfible with your Majeſty, 
of the ſteady virtue, dignified conduct, and 
general eſtimation of that Nobleman ; and, 
as an oftenfible head of a political affociation, 
he muſt be conſidered with no common de- 
gree of reſpe& ; but as a practical engine of 
Government, in council or in action, I am 
diſpoſed to look upon his Grace rather as an 
inferior character. 


K. 
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K. 

I moſt fincerely believe it. The noble 
Duke has fomething of a ſturdy virtue about 
him, which is not always to be overreached; 
and in the late arrangements of your party, 
his inflexible honour gave you offence, by 
oppoſing itſelf to ſome of the moſt raſh and 
impolitic projects that wicked men could ad. | 
viſe, or weak men be perſuaded to adopt. 


P. 


Your Majeſty is pleaſed to expreſs an opi- 
nion of very pointed ſeverity; though 1 
truſt it may be in my power to procure a 
relaxation of it, if you will gracioufly con- 
deſcend to explain the circumſtances which 
have communicated ſuch an unfavourable 
ſentiment to your royal breaſt ? 


K. 


of a Regency, to make Mr. Sheridan a Cabi- 
net Miniſter, did not the Duke of Poriland 


refuſe, in the moſt pofitive manner, to com- 


ply with your defire, as a meafure which 
would 
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would be diſgraceful to your government? 
But this is not all: I need not inform your 
Royal Highneſs, that although your debts 
have been fo lately diſcharged, an applica» 
tion was intended to be made to Parhament, 


on your aſſuming the Regency, to dif- 


| charge the enormous incumbrances of a la- 


ter contraction ; and, as if it were thought 


that your own deficiences, to the amount 


l ef two or three hundred thouſand pounds, 


were not ſufficient, I am diſpoſed to believe 
that you were perſuaded to give your con- 


| ſent to the addition of a fiftitious item to 


the account, which involved the debts of 
ſeveral of your rumed adherents—if that epi- 
thet may, with propriety, be applied to 


| men who never poſſeſſed any other fortune 


than the ſtrange credulity of thoſe who 
have truſted them. The Duke of Portland 
did not, as he could not reaſonably, object 
to the opening an unincumbered entrance 
for you, to the government of your country ; 
which, thanks to the Miniſters whom you 
were about to diſmiſs from its ſervice, was 
in a condition freely to afford you the neceſ- 


ſary relief but his Grace afted like an 


3 honeit 
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honeſt man, a ſteady patriot, and your moſt 
none but the miſcreants who were to profit 


by it could adviſe, and muſt have diſgraced | 


you, beyond all expreſſion, in the opinion 
of the empire. Need I tell you, what, 1 
preſume, the Duke himſelf muſt have felt 


on the occaſion, that a fimilar act in a pri 
vate man would have been liable to all the 
opprobrium of a ſwindling tranſaction. To 
have commenced your Regency with ſuch 


an attempt would have been inauſpicious in- 


deed! For my own part, I cannot conceive 
that Parliament would have ſubmitted to 
ſuch an infult, or that the repreſentative 
underſtanding of Great-Britam could have 


the public money to difcharge, under any 
form whatever, the debts of certain forry per- 
ſons, which had been contracted in the worſt 
manner, for no other reaſon than that your 
unreſlecting and prodigal good nature, to ſay 
no worſe, had thought proper to rank them 
with your own. In ſeveral other inftances 
that I could name, did the Duke of Portland 
act very much to his own honour, to your 
ad- 


been perverted into a conſent to vote away 


rr 
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advantage, as well as to the general ſatisfac- 
tion ; and though it is not a matter of ſur- 
priſe, it is of real concern to me, that he 
ſhould not be the moſt reſpected perſon who 
was ſummoned to the Counzils of Carlten 
Houſe. You had but one popular man in the 
whole tribe of your adherents, and the pru- 
dent meaſures of his cautious ſuggeſtion are 
preciſely thoſe which you adopted with the 
greateſt reluctance. One might almoſt ima- 
gine, that ſome Dæmon, a foe to human 
excellence, had been permitted to exerciſe 


the ſpirit of perverſion upon you, and to 


ſuggeſt that ſubſerviency to others, which 
has diſgraced yourſelf. Policy and nature 
both made their rightful claims on, your 
underſtanding and your heart ; and you ap- 
pear to have treated both the one and the 


other with a moſt unjuſtifiablenegle&. The 
former urged you to acquire the eſteem of 
the people, and the latter invited you to act 
with all poſſible delicacy and tenderneſs to- 
wards your afflicted father. Permit me to 


CB 3 


P. 


I ſtood in a fituation unparalelled in the 
annals of Royalty. Your Majeſty's ilInefs 
had made a chaſm in the conſtitution of 
your country; and the mode invented by 
your Minifters for filling up the breach, was 
not only in direct oppoſition to my own 
of thoſe men whom I confider as the beſt 
qualified to adviſe me on any and every oc- 
cafion. 


= * 

It is a common error, in unrefleting men, 
to miſtake inclination for opinion ; and this, 
perhaps, may have been your caſe on 
the occafion, which is now before us. As 
for your counſellors, they were ready, I 
doubt not, to give you an opinion of their 
conſtruction, if you were not already pro- 
vid ed with one of your own: or, ſhould you 
have determined for yourſelf in the buſineſs, 
which, however, I do not much ſuſpc&a, 
their ready complaiſance would have ſhaped 

their 
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their plaſtic ſentiments according to the 
model they had found in your inclination. 
The meaſures propoſed by my Minifters to 
ſupply the affecting abſence of the Executive 
power, were approved by the general voice 
of the people: The Houſe of Commons, 
by a very conſiderable majority, confirnied 
the national ſentiment: The Houſe of 
Peers coincided with, and aided the work of 


the Commons. All that is, and all that 
will be, great in the Law, added a very 


colour of truth, be denied by you; and I wiſh 
it could be diſbeheved by me, that you, with 
your political cohort, oppoſed yourſelves, in 
ſettling the conſtitution, to the opinion of the 
Law, the votes of both Houſes of Parka - 
ment—and the nation.—Nay, it is impoſ- 
fible for me not to obſerye that the Genms 
of your party was foiled in the bold efforts 
made to give you nghts to which no claim 
could be diſcovered, but in the volume of 
his ambition. He was told that the new- 


fangled doctrine advanced, on the occaſion, 
was High Treaſon to the Conſtitution ; and, 
| PR I . the 
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Head or the Engine of your party ; and, 
when I confider the men of which it is com- 
poſed, the nature of its conduct, and the 
objects to which it dĩrects all its endeavours, 
I name you to the better office, in deſeri- 
bing you as the Executor, rather than the 
Director of their meaſures. 

In the late very fingular poſition of the 
nation and. myſelf, I adviſed with thoſe 
men, of whoſe wiſdom, integrity, and ex- 
perience I poſſeſſed the moſt decided opinion; 
and, in forming thoſe arrangements which 
they propoſed, and I myſelf approved, — 
permit me to fay, that I was no more a 
dupe to them, than your Majeſty has ever 
been to your own Cabinet Council, when- 
Glee: 5 | 


1 ſhall not ſtay to argue upon the diſ- 
tinction between a body of men in high of- 
| fice, bound by oath, and accountable to 
their country,—and a private, ſelect meet - 
ing of your partizans, called together for 
F' D 2 | your 
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your purpoſes, and accountable to no one : 
— but ſhall proceed to offer my ſentiments 
on a certain act of your privy counſellors, 


which they perſuaded you to adopt as your 
own : I mean, the letter written in your 


name, and with your conſent; but I am 


inclined to beheve, without any further in- 
terference on your part, to Mr. Put. Such 
is the nature, tendency, and object, of this 
artful epiſtle, that I would rather hear you 
acknowledge an unreflecting adoption of it, 
than the mature approbation of its princi- 
ples and intentions. The dupes of bad men 
may, from various reaſons, be objects of 
pity; but he who poſſeſſes a knowledge of 
greſs to maturity, is involved in their guilt, 
and merits a ſhare of the puniſhment due to 
it. This important letter of your embryo 
Miniſters, while it inſults the Parhament, 
the people, the Queen, and myſelf, is a 
moſt infidious contrivance to impoſe upon 
you. It mentions Parhament as ſubſervient 
to a Miniſter—it confiders the meaſures 
framed by the Privy Council as injurious to 


the people, who were ſovery ignorant oftheir 
| | turn 
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very of my underſtanding, be followed with 
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true intereſt, as to be perfeAly ſatisfied with 
of inveſting the Queen with the care of my 
afflicted State and the management of my 
Houſehold is treated, implies a very unjuſt 
but this is not all—the confulting ;framers 
of this letter, in direct oppoſition to their 
own private opinion, took upon them to 


aſſert, that the meaſures purſued by my 


Miniſters were fuch as would, on the reco- 


my vindiftive difapprobation. —They well 
to that purpoſe, that they were forging a 
falſehood: and I am now in a ftate, thank 
Heaven! to prove the effrontery of their 
conduct, by declaring the moſt unreſerved 
and grateful approbation of all my Miniſters 
have done for me and my people. But this 
letter was not written to form any part of 
a ſecret correſpondence between your Royal 
Highneſs and Mr. Pitt; it was compoſed 
with a view to future publication ; and it 
— Firſt, It contained the language of com- 
23 plaing 
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plant from the Heir Apparent of the Em- 


pire ; and your friends expected that a ge- 
nerous people would be affefted by it, and 
manifeſt ſome public diſpoſition in your 
favour. Secondly, It was thought to con- 
tain a power of producing an attractive effect 
Sand, Thirdly, by making your condem- 
nation of Mr. Pit and his meaſures fo no- 
torious, you were fixed in a political de- 
pendance on the, oppoſite party thus you 
announced yourſelf the princely engine of 
ſentment ;. and while they perſuaded you 
that they were exerting themſelves for your 
honour, and the principles of the Conftitu- 
tion, their only views were to the emolu- 
ments and plunder of thoſe offices, which 
they hoped and expected you would ſoon be 
in a capacity to beſtow upon them. But 
yourſelf no honour: it did not dupe the 
but it impoſed a binding obligation upon 
you. This was a moment, Sir, of all 


awake 
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awake to the circumſtances around you 
and it was at this moment that you appear 
to have flumbered over your beſt intereſts, 
and to be vigilant only in the degrading ef- 
forts of party zeal and reſentment. The 
Mr. Put as your competitor for power, was 


adopted and foſtered by you ; and your Bro- 
ther of York was taught to enliven the prattle 


of his Parliamentary dinners with deſcribing 
Conſtitution, as a perſonal conteſt between 
your Royal Highneſs and Mr. Put. In 
ſhort, it appears to me, that your own con- 


If it were poſſible that there could be a 
judge, an impartial judge, between your 
Majeſty and myſelf, he would not, I be- 
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be ſo infallible, as to make his political con- 
duct the ſole ſtandard of what is politically 
right ; nor can you, I ſhould prefume, be 
ſo unjuſt, as to throw into one maſs of con- 
demnation the numbers who are bold enough 
to differ from him. If that ſhould be your 
royal diſfpofition, I ſhall add another article 
to the chapter of my diſgrace, by declaring, 
that I hold myſelf hoſtile to his political 
prineiples that I neither approve of him as 
a Miniſter, or efteem him as a man, and 
that I ſhall continue to give my poor un- 
availing fupport to thoſe men who oppoſe 
him. If your Majeſty's gracious protection, 
ſtrengthened by the circumſtances of the 
times, makes him ommpotent, I and my 
friends muſt content ourſelves with ſub- 
mitting to his ſuperior fortune; but permit 
me, Sir, to declare, that we ſhall watch 
him in his ; and I truſt that your 
Majeſty will live to ſee this towering eagle, 
who aims to breaſt the ſun, » 
to the carth. _ 


1 have nothing to do at preſent, with 
what may happen in future. If the Minifter 
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turns afide from the path of honourable am- 
bition—if he grows careleſs of preſerving 
the character he has acquired—if he ſhould 
be ſo perverted, as to change the gratitude 
for the vengeance of his country, I ſhall 
not, believe me, throw the royal mantle 
around him for his protection. But, Sir, 
in the opinion of his King, of his Country, 
and of Europe, he has hitherto been, and at 
preſent is, a great and good Miniſter ; and 
the injuſtice of my anticipating a lapſe ofhis 
public eharacter, could be equalled only by 
his virtue, your friends would find it, I am 
ſorry to abſerve, that the eſteem of the 
people does not appear to be an object of 
ſerious confideration to you; and it can ariſe 
only from your own inattention to popular 
regard, that you ſeem to think it adds no 
dignity to thoſe who poſſeſs it. You have 
certainly laughed at appearances from yaur 
firſt entrance into public life; and you are 
| habituated to the game. It is not an cafy 
ye apparent of the Britiſh 
Crown to himſelf unpopular among 
the Britiſh people ; but this is a difficulty | 
4 which 
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which you have effectually ſurmounted ;— 
and the nation is not more rejoiced at my 
recovery, from affection to my perſon, than 
the being freed, by that event, from the 
apprehenſion of ſuch a Miniſtry as you had 
prepared to govern them. 

P. 


But let me intreat your Majeſty, what- 
ever your opinion may be of the men whom 
I ſhould have named as my political ſer- 
vants, to ſuppoſe that they had, at leaft, 
underſtanding ſufficient to-purſue their own 
Intereſts, which they could pot have done, 
if they acted in oppoſition tofffiie general in- 
tereſt of the nation. 


K. | 
How happened it then, that, in the very 
outſet of your new career, the Duk& of 
Poriland thought your attentions to the in- 


tereſts of ſome of your favourites carned fo ' 
far, that he felt it his duty to oppoſe them ? 
And if they could perſuade you to enter 
into ſuch arrangements for their advantage, 


proceedings 
of 


while hefitation hovered over the 
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of the nation, what would they not have 
provided for themſelves, when the whole 
patronage of the Government had been- in 
the poſi ton of their eaſy protector 
Your Royal Highneſs had an opportunity 
of doir.g every thing you ought, without 
yielding up any thing that you might wiſh. 
It was in your power to have eſtabliſhed 
yourſelf in the hearts of the people—to have 
called forth the applauſe of furrounding 
nations—to have preſerved the country from 
vate withes, in gratifying thoſe of your 
party—and to have prevented fuch a con- 
ference as this, from wearing, on my part, 
the colour of reproach. All theſe advantages 
were in your power, and you rejected them 
all; nor can I trace your infatuation to any 
other cauſe, but the eager ambition and 
hungry neceffitics of your favourites, which 
your mind from any view of your real ha- 
nour, in order to come at once to their gra- 
— p 
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P. 1 

I really cannot deny, Sir, that if all this 
* could have been done, I muſt have been blind 


indeed :—ſuch a picture as your Majeſty has 
juſt deſcribed was never viſible to my mind 


K. 


I will explain myſelf. When I was de- 
. prived by Heaven of the capacity to govern 
my kingdom, and the nation looked to a 
Regency, which was to be veſted in you, 
your Royal Highneſs would have done well 
to have ſummoned the leading perſons of 


= of my ace and may bart I have 
« requeſted your attendance, in order to 
* unfold my mind to you, on the preſent 
very extraordinary and affefting eriſis ; 
* and to explain to you the conduct I mean 
* to purſue, as well as the manner in which 
* propoſe to ſuit myſelf to the awful cir- 
* cumftances 


( 
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« covety is poſſible, I ſhall make no change 
in the government of the country. I 
4 ſe to communicate my intention to 
„ both Houſes of Parliament, to receive 
« with all readineſs the regent power from 
« their conſtitutional hands, as they ſhall, 
« in their wiſdom, ſhape and controul it; 
4 and I intend to exerciſe it as the mere 
% vice- gerent of the afflited monarch. -I 
<« ſhall continue his ſervants as he left them, 
and purſue the general plan of govern- 
„ ment, to which he had ſet the ſeal of his 
% approbation, while he poſſeſſed the fa- 
<« culty to approve. Such a mode of pro- 
« ceeding is, I think, conformable to the 
« delicacy which I, in a very particular 
4 manner, am bound to ſhew to the afflited 
« ſtate of my father: ſuch a reſolution will, 
„I believe, meet with the applauſe of the 
4 nation; and I doubt not will receive the 
« warmeſt approbation of the King, when 
« his reftored reaſon ſhall qualify him to 
<< judge of my conduct. But if it ſhould 
5 pleaſe Heaven to give a deadly wound to 
the underſtanding of the Sovereign, I 
* ſhall not think myſelf bound any longer 
- «© to 
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« to purſue the preſent ſyſtem of govern- 
* ment. When his body is become the 
„ tomb of his mind, I ſhall act as if the 
« King himſelf repoſed in the royal ſepul- 
« chre. Having thus, in all things, per- 
« formed my duty to my father, and fatis- 
« fied the affetions of the people, I ſhall 
« do juſtice to myſelf, by fulfilling my en- 
*© papements to you. In the mean time, 
« my friends, I intreat you to exerciſe mo- 
« deration in every thing to ſtrengthen; 
« rather than interrupt, the proceedings ot 
« Government, and to promote, as much 
« as poſſible, a general unanimity, during 
« the awful ſuſpenſe of the nation. I well 
% know, that the prodigality and diffipations 
„ of my life have leflened me in the eſteem 
« of the people; but, I truſt, that the con- 
« duct I have juſt declared it to be my in- 
« tention to purſue, will conciliate fuch a 
« degree of popular favour, as will enable 
« me, when the proper period arrives, to 
« execute all my intentions with eaſe to 
% myſelf, without complaint from the pub- 
„ he, and with advantage to you. Con- 
+ fider, my friends, if I ſhould call you to 
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«© your public zeal, and too fincere a per- 
« ſuafion of your regard for me to doubt of 
«© your approbation.”” 


Such a conduct as this would have ele- 
vated you to an height which, I fear, your 
paſſions and your friends will never ſuffer 
you to attain :—lt would have wiped off, at 
once, all reproach from yuur name ;—it 
. would have made you the idol of the Bri- 
tiſh people, and the admiration of Europe; 
—it would have ſoftened the forrows of 
your mother, and conſoled the nation for 
the affliction of their king.——But wherefore, 
alas —am I forced to quit this bright pic- 
ture of imagination, for the dreary ſcene of 
fact and reality ?!—Why, my fon, have you 
compelled me to repreſent the ſtriking re- 
_ verſe of ſo much virtue? In a very early 
ſtage of my diforder you encouraged the 
party in oppoſition to my government, to 
expect every thing from you ;—and, no ſoon- 
er was the fignal given, than all their arts 
attack was againſt the conſtitution itſelf ; 
but the watchmen of the ſtate were vigi- 

E lant, 
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lant, and fruſtrated the enterprize—Other 


devices were then to be employed ;—and 
every miſerable practice of an election 
canvas was ſet in motion. —You were 
made to diſplay all the decoration of your 
perſuaſive manners, and to give fuperb en- 
tertainments at Car/ton-Hcuſe to the lead- 
ers of your party, while its inferior perſon- 
ages were configned to his Highneſs of Tork, 
who forgot his loſſes at the Tennis-court, 
in promoting the bribery of good dinners 
and convivial interperance.—But theſe en- 
deavours did not find the expected ſucceſs, 
and other means were employed to obtain it. 
—— The Minifters were accuſed of a moſt da- 
ring ambition, their meaſures were repre- 
fented as hoftile to the conſtitution, —and a 
mockery was made of their loyal ſorrows.— 
But the worſt is yet to come.— In a daily 
Newſpaper, which is known to be devoted 
to your party, and under the immediate in- 
fluence of your favourite adherents, an attack, 
to which I cannot give a name, was made 
upon the Queen your Mother, witch I have 
read with tears of agony and aſtoniſkmenr. 
— to myſelt, I was declared by your 
familiar 
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familiar friends, in terms of merriment, 
and jovial expectation, to be in a ſtate of 
which there were no hopes. The Phyficians 
who doubted moſt of my recovery were 
moſt careſſed by your party, —while Ductar 
Wilks, whoſe care, fkill and experience, have 
been fo conducive to my cure, was examin- 
ed, by certain perfons of your Committee, 
with an apparent view to betray him ; and, 
when his integrity ſurmounted every effort 
to perplex his mind, he was denominated, 
by one of your ow" orators, an Empiric, 
and a Mountebank—and threatened with 
vengeance. 


P. 


Before the warmth of your Majeſty's 
temper riſes to an height which might debar 
me from replying to you, permit me to ob- 
ſerve, that I do not hold myſelf anſwer- 
zeal, of party-men. — The Preſs is be- 
come very hcentious, —T have, myſelf, been 
the continual object of its ſeverity, and the 
means of reſtraining it, are not poſſeſſed by 


me. 
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And will your Royal Highneſs condeſcend 
to practiſe an evaſion fo degrading to you? 
Will you ſeriouſly tell me that you could 
not have curbed, if it had fo pleaſed you, 
the impetuous conduct of your friends? 
Whatever they have done was from a de- 
fire to correſpond with your wiſhes, and to 
aid the general plan, which it was the am- 
bition of your party to complete.—You well 
know that your Royal Highneſs was, at 
leaft, the oftenfible Polar-ſtar by which 
your adherents directed their unpropitious 
courſe. Will you, Sir, venture to aſſert 
your belief that the Morning Herald could 
have been influenced to traduce the Queen, 
if it had not been with a view to ſome po- 
litical regulation, which it was your avowed 
with either to fupport or prevent. will 
not ſay that you were originally privy to this 
effrontery of your confidential people, —but 
I do not know that you requeſted Mr. She- 
ridan to check the literary zeal of his myr- 
midons, or that they received a frown of 
ditapprobation from you, for having com- 

3 mitted 
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mitted fuch unparalleled infolence. Nay, 


Sir, permit me to aſk you, whether it was 
not by your conſent, if not by your com- 
mand, that a menzal efficer of your kitchen be- 
came the proprietor of a newſpaper, which 
has ſince been devoted to the miſerable pur- 
poſes of faction: and, at this moment, when 
my recovery has been declared in Parha- 
ment, and is known to yourſelf, is not that 
paperencouraged to expreſs its doubts of the 
event, and to diflcminate its pretended incre= 
dulity through every part of the kingdom. 


Ni ſacit per alterum, ſaci per ſe. 


And I ſhall not hefitate to lay all the re- 
proach of the confidential Weltjee”s conduct at 
his door from whom it originates That 
you have acted in oppoſition to every prin- 
ciple of good policy, —and finned againſt the 
beſt feelings of natural affeftion, is in proof 
before you. It is too apparent that you 
have failed in your duty, as a ſubject, to your 
Sovereign, and of a child to his parent. — 
If you poſſeſſed the common ſenfibility of a 
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ſure of mind, and fobriety of demeanour 
which affliction never fails to produce in 
well diſpoſed and virtuous characters.—If 
your underſtanding had not been influenced 
by the ſubtle ſpells of the bad men about 
you, it could not have been poſſible for you 
to have diſplayed a public inattention to my 
unhappy ſituation.—If your Royal High- 
neſs had not been thus perverted, you 
would not, during my illneſs, have been 
ſeen intoxicated at an Opera,—or reeling 
into a Gaming- houſe, — or preſiding at 
| petty clubs and convivial affociations, 
where your appearance, at any time, would 
have been folly, and, at this time, was a 
crime. I may, perhaps, intrude upon your 
ſerious thoughts, by hinting at the claims 
which Religion has upon you, as a ſource of 
private benefit and public example:—But 
furely, my dear Prince, it would have been 
no imputation to your underſtanding, or 
vour heart, —if, when the whole kingdom 
was engaged in addreffing heaven for my 
recovery, you had appeared at fome place 
of public worſhip, and joined in the nation- 
al K good brother of York 
3 might 
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man, I ſhall ſay but little: ſhe alone can be 
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might alſo make amends for his follies of 
the week, by a right employment of the 
Sabbath, inſtead of ſcandalifing the inhabi- 
tants of London, by a Sunday review of his 
regiment in Hyde-Park. I do not charge 
either of you with perſonal harſhneſs to the 
Queen; nevertheleſs, from the very earneſt 
and anxious manner in which ſhe ſpeaks of 
your reſpect ful attention to her, and fome 
other ſuſpicious circumſtances, I apprehend 
that, in her deepeſt affliction, ſhe received 


little conſolation from her ſons. As for 


your ſuppoſed marriage, and the means you 
employed, whatever they might be, to fa- 
tisfy the conſcience of a vain and filly wo- 


the victim of your deception; forthe country 
is alarmed on the occafion, and will not be 
deceived : the jealouſy of the national church 
is alſo awakened, and forms a barrier of 
ſtatutes, which the moſt deſperate of your 
friends will not adviſe you to attack.- 
As for myſelf, it becomes me to ſubmit to 
the power which knows when to give, and 
when to take away; and to that power my 


moſt grateful thauks are due. ak + 
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from my delirium, I find myſelf the object 
of inexpreſſible loyalty from my people; I 
perceive that my rights, while I was inſen- 
fible to them, were fupported with firmneſs, 
dignity, and affeQtion, by the two remaining 
parts of the Conſtitution. It does not ap- 
pear, that any material inconvenience has 
ariſen to the country from my abſence ; and 
on my return, I find it in profperity and 
exultation, and its affairs under the guidance 
of able men and an ancorrupt Parliament: for 
no one will perſuade me that the Parliament 
was corrupt, which ſupported a fallen King 
and a falling Mimfter, againſt the rifing ſun 
of the Empire. It is not, however, to be 
expected, that my joy on this happy occa- 
fion ſhould be free from alloy. I have my 
ſorrow ; but it is not for myſelf—it is for 
my people—it is not that I have been de- 
ſerted in my utmoſt need by thoſe my former 
bounty fed: in ſhort, I ſhall leave your 
Royal Highneſs to conjecture from whence 
proceeds the only anxiety of my breaſt. 


P. 


Whatever, Sir, may have been my errors 
— whatever they, at this moment, may be 
—what 


(57) 
—whatever difference of political opinion 
may ſubfiſt between your Majeſty and me— 
there is not a ſubject in your Empire who 
felt a more ardent and fincere joy than my- 
ſelf, on the propitious event of your reco- 
very. a 


K. 


To deal plainly with you—though I do 
not deny your fatisfaftion, I have ſome 
doubts as to the real cauſe of it. In ſhort, 
it is not perfectly clear to my mind, whe- 
ther your joy procecds from filial love, pa- 
triot duty, or the having eſcaped from a 
fituation, which was furrounded with di- 
lemmas and difficulties, and from whence 
you have good reaſon to apprehend that you 
would not have been extricated, without 
diſhonour to yourſelf, and, perhaps, confu- 
fion to the country. 


P. 
| Then, Sir, this miſerable alternative only 
remains between us :—you are unjuſt, or I 
am the moſt depraved of mankind. 


a 
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] feel it a very painful taſk to juſtify 
myſelf againſt your charge of injuſtice, to 
which, in this inſtance, I ſhould rejoice to 
plead guilty but fo it is. —Your Royal 
Highneſs lives not in a cloſet; you mingle 
as much with the world as any other man, 
and are acquainted with all that is paſſing 
in it. You muſt know, that the very men 
who are your favourite friends, are my per- 
ſonal enemies ; and that my underſtanding, 
my amuſements, my defects - the every part 
of my private, as well as public life, form, 
more or leſs, a theme for their wit, their 
ridicule, their fatire, and their contempt. 
Do not their Newſpaper Editors — their 
ſcribblers and their poets tell you this ?— 
Alas! you know it all ;—yet theſe are the 
men you take to your boſom. ——If it were 
to be aſked, in any public aſſembly what- 
ever, who is the perſon, in Great Britain, 
the moſt afflited at my recovery ?—would 
not the univerſal voice return the name of 
Sheridan *—and he is the man to whoſe 


breaſt you truſt your ſecret thoughts, whom 
4 you 
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you elevate to the moſt familiar ſociety, and 
to whoſe benignant care, if it were in your 
power, you would confign the government 
of the Empire. In ſhort, Sir, have you not 
found your favourites and Miniſters, where 
Nero would have looked for. buffoons, and 
Catilme for conſpirators? —Alas! are not 
theſe things ſo ?—and, if they are, what 
injuſtice is there in the ſuſpicions I entertain 
of your underſtanding or your heart? 
even if I were to add, that the one is per- 
verted, and the other depraved, who will 
tell me that I fin agaĩaſt the truth ?—— 
There remains but little more for me to ſay. 
I have converſed with you as a Sovereign— 
I have reaſoned with you as a Father—I ſhall 
now conclude this conference with advifing 
you as a Friend. The preſent moment offers 
a very fair opportunity of redeeming your 
life : you are yet young enough to recover 
from your paſt errors; and your underſtand- 
ing is more than equal to the right conduct 
of yourſelf, if you will but let it go alone, 
and emancipate it from the nurſing hands 
of thoſe, whoſe intereſt it is to keep it in 


fwaddling-clothes of their own contriving. 
If 
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If you believe that your party are your per- 
ſonal friends that their apparent zeal for 
what they call your intereſts, ariſes from any 
other motives but to promote their own ;— 
if you think that they do not ſhake their 
heads in private at your conduct and charac- 
ter, you are in 2 very grievous error. How 
can you ſuppoſe, for a moment, that men 
who have been ungrateful to me, if it ſhall 
anſwer their purpoſe, will not be ungrateful 
to you ?—or that they will govern them- 
ſelves by a principle of rectitude in their 
conduct towards you, which they diſdain 
in all their tranſactions with mankind. By 
what infatuation is it that you look for faith- 
ful ſervice and affectionate zeal from men, 
whom the gaming table ſupports with the 
luxuries, and no tradeſman will truſt with 
the neceſſarĩes of hfe. Let me exhort you 
to turn your back on Circe and her crew, 
and join the votaries of virtue. Give dig- 
nity to your character, œconomy to your 
affairs, and ſplendor to your life. Return 
to the boſom of your family—add your por- 
tion to the domeſtic felicity of thoſe who 
call you their fon. Throw your frowns at 

facion— 
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faction —ſtrengthen, by your co-operation, 
the meaſures of Government, and no longer 
diſdain the affection of the people. Check 
the ardour, and change the nature of your 
pleaſures : call the wiſeſt and beſt men of 
the kingdom about you. Encourage art, 
be the patron of ſcience, and beckon virtue 
to your protection. Let every part of your 
conduct compoſe an affured omen of all that 
is great and good in the character of a Mo- 
narch : fo that the nfing generation may 
exult in the hope that they ſhall enjoy the 
glories of your reign, and the aged patriot 
_ expreſs his ſole regret that he ſhall not hve 
to behold them. ——In ſhort, fo conform 
your life to honour, that I may end mime in 
——— << TT 
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